Viscount Halifax

of the Church of England since the days of St. Augustine and, if
carried, will necessitate the alteration of every single book of
private devotion in regard to Holy Communion throughout the
country. It may or may not be desirable, but at all events it is a
matter of some importance. Next you have the proposals in re-
gard to the Athanasian Creed. I ask you to carry your memories
back far enough to what happened in the days of Dr. Pusey and
Canon Liddon who threatened to give up their preferments if not
dissimilar changes were forced upon them. There are changes in
regard to the Marriage Service and the Baptismal Service, not
perhaps very important in themselves but one of which, by impE-
cation, affects words of Our Lord in regard to Noah and the
Flood, and the other flatly contradicts the definite statement of
St. Paul in the Epistle. These are matters about which people are
likely to feel very seriously.

Then how did the bishops propose to deal with clergy who
denied an episcopal power to forbid Reservation?

The suggestion in regard to the Reservation of the Blessed
Sacrament is that it should be only for the sick and for the benefit
of those who are prevented from coming to the parish church. Do
they suppose that those clergy are in the least likely to acquiesce in
an alteration of their view of what may be due to Our Lord in the
reserved Sacrament, or that it will make any difference in regard
to that in the celebration of Holy Communion in the ordinary
service?

The Deposited Book would bring nothing but trouble and
disunion. The true remedy lay not with Parliament, but with
the Church herself, whose divisions were less formidable than
they were reputed to be. If

Sir William Joynson Hicks, Sir Thomas Inskip and myself could
be shut up together, there is every good reason for thinking that
we should come to an understanding and a very considerable
measure of agreement.